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ABSTRACT 

This a report of several studies cf children^ a 
artistic beha¥ioT carried out at Cornell UniTOrsity %iith 3-^ to 
5-year^old nursery school children* The studies iiivolired: (1) taping 
comments chiiaren made while painting at nursery school; (2) 
dttermiaiiig if tler€ fe'as a difference in difficulty between two^ and 
three-dimeiiBional representations; <3) seeing whether giving a child 
an opportunity to handle an object before drairiiig it affectea the 
finished drawing* trailing chiiaren in copying a sguare to see if 

improvement could be brought about ^ (5) studying the relationship 
between matching^ recogni t loni. tracing and copying of geooetrtc 
forms; (6) determining whether mtaningf ulntss of a form affected 
children's ability to copy it; (7) comparing children's drawing and 
writing ability; (8) coraparing children's drawiag of geometric forms 
on various shaped backgrounds^ {9| determining the effect of lelected 
experiences upon children's dratflmg; and (10) making videotapes of 
children using art inaterials* Implications inelade the importance of 
the teacher as a catalyst in the drawing process, especially if the 
teacher is a non-interfering one; the greater importasice of process 
rather than product to the child; the clear dav^elopffl^^ntal aifftrences 
between 3-year-oias and i4*year*olds. It is suggested that little can 
be done to speea ap or change a child "a ability or developmental 
level in artistic axpression* Improved drawing ability ieems to 
result from somfething other than improvea motor coordination or 
perceptual skill, (MS) 
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Ijiityadv ;etlQn 



To a great ejctetiti this projeat has been exploratory In nature* 
Since there hava been im concrete itudles ai/allsl^e In the renlm of 
children's art, psrtieularly reiati.ng to tiie early marka and scribbles 
that ehlldreti make, a go^d deal of time hai bee^ epent in exploring 
passibilicies for research rather than on hypothesis testing* Foastbly 
it would be better to vU-^ this r/aport as a prelimiriary view of the 
potentialitlee of art eKpression for prasehool children rather than as 

a completed project . 

ahis report is divided into three aaln Sections* The first seation 
d^als orlntarlly with the first wo years o£ ^otk. In part^ soma of this 
Imfomatlon has been reportel etsewhere, so that the first seetlon Is 
esaanttally a summaiT of some of the earlier explorations. The neKC 
sestioa deals vrtth the few hypochesea that ha^e been tested this past 
/aar. This reprosents an ttteopt at building theory rather than iha 
usual carefiilly contraHed es^a^iTOUt. 'Oim last ssctton trias to dtm 
soma Implications from the work ecmplsted to dEta. 

Alnhough the atnff on this project oonslstfed primarily of the prln- 
olp.il i.nvesti^\ator and one rpsearch assiatant, th^rs are ttaay who have 
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ccnitributect voluntarily or on a parL:='tlmG basis our findings* Tiits 
Includes not only ataff meinbGrs at Cornell and graduate students %^ho hav^e 
been attTactod to this area but also tha nurserf school teachers and par- 
ticularly^ ^i; course 5 the childran themselves* 

Early Investlgationa 
Much of the initial invastigatioris Into the ^rea of praschool art 
have been reported in detail el se^^her© (Brittaln^ 1969 j Brlttainj 1J70)* 
Included hera Is onV a brief sunmary of some ©£ the dtractlons taken In 
the early stages of work* A good deal of time ^as spent observing nuraery 
school children i^hl'le they were drawing and painting. It became obvious 
w^hy tnore work had not bean done in this areas stnca the scribbles are not 
eas^r for adults to understand^ and the Investigators found it soraawhat 
difficult to go beyond the niero anjoyiEent of the a^t itself* 

A* Observational studie- 

After op42ndlng soins time trying to tape cofntnents that children maka 
whlLa painting at the nursery school easel ^ It discovered that an 
adtiLt was an impOiTtant part of th© recordiiig prsc^ss. A. do^en of tha 16 
£our-year*Qld children seemed to enjoy having an adult near by and were 
often very free with their coiments about what they ware painting and 
drawing. B/ comparing these taped coiotftents of bath the child and the 
adult with the finished product * some inferenoea ^mtm drawn. 

Scrlbbiea do have meaning to the child who ts making the drawings. 
Often a drawing of an object is not a visual representation of the object ^ 
but a haptic response to the object. That is, a dog Is not shown as a 
photographic represantatlonp but may be shown as a serlas of up and dowi 
scribbles representing the moveMnc of the dog Mther than the dog's 
appearance. A better way to ©Kplaln this misht be to say that the drawing 
inscrutnent becomas the dog which bounds across the page. 

The drawings tended to change as thay were s^oikmi on^ and the drawn 
image was incorporated into a changing raprasentatloii. Often tiie fintshad 
picture looked little like It did at the Ueginningi and the amount of draw^ 
Ing had little relationship to when the child eaid it wat cocaplete^ All 
cpmants that the children made about the drawings were in the present 
tense and it appeared that there was no preplanntng*. The completed 
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drr.wlri;x ^'^^^ a."parennly a rGcorJ of tlie thinking xrtocusB xatlier thctn a 
ccncrcitQ reprresGntaCion of a pai^ticular choug^it or imagi* 

GcTv^rally children di i net rfe^cDgniric tbiir own paintings the day 
afrGr Lhe:y varG complc. ted«, Evan thoge that w^ere recognized were not- 
identified by ^hat w^ac portrayed as tnuch as hy a recall of tliG process, 
Mxiiig p-lnts and placing pal'rit on tne paper icas morG important thaa the 
visual iniag^^ pOL^nibly the \'l."tiEl Image tms noc retaliied from one day 
to the naKfc * 

A good deal of paiatlng vas naaipiilativa in nsnure; Che color and 
tactile quality o£ patnC seemed to be enjoyable eKperiencas . In facts 
nrucb ycribblang %& simply the result of tnaiiipulation rath/^.r chan 
attempts ai rapr^sentation, Wo child attenipted to draw a specified j 
preconceiv&d pLcture* However ^ all childreti tended no di r.w^ longer with 
an rdult preSBnt-, not so miidh to glvo er.couxff^arnenC rxBlse btiE rather 
to serve as a sounding board, 

3e Two and three dlmensionat 
representrtioft 

Rapr^.^p^itational drawing requires abstiraGt^ng froni a three dlTOen- 
sionai object its essetitial characteristics and plaeing these oii a two 
dimensional surface. It would seem much slfnpler to represent i three 
dimensional object ^Lth a three dlrnensional material such a^ clay; 
tharefore it might be easier for young children to portray parts of thair 
envlrontnent in clay rather than by dca^^lng cn a flat surfaeea 

One of the local nursery schools prwldad the population for an eK^ 
ploratory study of this assumptioTi. Half ttie children were ask^d to dtm 
a man and a fe^ days later ^&tm asked to mal^a a man out of clay* The 
other half of the children were asked to maJca the clay rtpre^entation 
first* The dravlnga and clay forms were analysed, first using the 
Goodanoagh-Harrts Draw^-a^Man-Scale * ne^t they t^ere Judged for qtialltyj 
on a fi%fe point scale, and then the products wove, ejcamiried on the tasie 
of indl^rldaal differences in expression* 

No piece of clay vork judged higher than any drawtiig for any 
child* There no Indicdtl'jn that t^orkiiig with clay ^^as a better 
measure of a child -s represantatlonal ablltttes than ^as hie drawing. 
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la fact* soma childreiu criGcl to ropresetit a man by rolling balls of clay 
into a snake form aiid using this as n drawing matorial, and assentialLy 
niada a two dtmarLSional topresantation, Tlie thvGQ dimensional inaterial 
did not prwlde for greater case or liiglmr quality representaCion. 

C* Drawing objaccs 

Several three dimanslonal goomatric forms, some \^ith opan ends or 
holeo in one or inore sides ^ of varying sizes from nine to 12 inches tall* 
t^ere given to about 12 four-yaar-olds at the Cornall Nursery School to 
draw* Each child was givan the opportunity to aKamine and manipulate 
thase objeacs and then he ^as asked to draw these forms with a felt pen 
on ^hite pap&r. 

The drawings ranged from big scribbles to a few dramngs that could 
ba Interpreted as attempted representations of the object. However ^ of 
TTiost interact were the drawings that fell between these two extremas* 
Some children drew only those parts of the forms with which they had con- 
tact and sometimes the hole In an object would be shown with a vague form 
surroundini it* For examples a cylinder was portrayed as circular shapes 
with nondeacrlpt lines aroiind them^ Apparently children were drawing a 
representation of an experience with an object rather than a visual rep^ 
resentation of the object itself ^ 

D* Drawins squares 

Seventy five children ^ from three to five years of age, were asked 
Co copy a square. These drawings ranged from scribbles to a good square 
represent at ion* As would be expected, most three-year-olds could not 
make a square repreaentation, whereas most five -year- olds could. This 
corresponds closely to scudies of gaometric form copying as reported in 
the literature* Between these CKtreiaeaj those forms which were almost 
squarei were made primarily by four-year-olds* It was decided to see if 
it ^aa possible to help these children make better squares* 

ailldren from the Cornell Nursery School ^ ranging In ag& from 42 
months to 49 months* were iised for this eKperimentt The children were 
pretested by asking them to copy a square using a felt pert and white 
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papar* It was thought: that an adult's interact in squarGs Tnight ba a key 
factor, so sessions vjaiQ plannad to provldG extensive training to a dG-- 
creasing number of chilclreri. The whole group was given cardboard squares 
to feel and trace around. The neKt session^ ^hich consisted of two fe^-^er 
children^ were then shown how to draw four se]iarate lines and ware assisted 
in completing a square* Fewer and fewer children were given more and movet 
help uncil the last fe^^ children had been tho::oughly saturated with a 
variety of exercises such as finding squares j.n the environment, con- 
struetlng squares out of paper strips^ cutting out predrawn squares ^ and 
so on. 

Approximately one month later a posttest was given. Again the in^ 
ctructicns were for the child to copy a square. The pretest and posttest 
ssmpl^B were miKed together and arranged on a continuums Although the 
posttest copies came out a little better than the pretest, there seemed 
CO be no consistency, and some children drew a poorer square on the posf* 
test samples „ Tlie results showed that the variety and degr^je of training 
seemed to have no effect on the ability of these children to copy squares. 

I t, Recent Investigations 

The past yei*r has been spent complatlng earlier studies, and testing 
hypotheses that evolved from earlier inveatlgaCions, In addition^ an 
attempt was made to folloi? with video tape the process that children use 
In. developing their art praduct* Each o£ these areas will be discussed 
in some detail* 

A, Square copying ability 

From the preliminary investigation mentioned above, it was hypothe- 
sised that administering square copying eKerclses to preschool children 
vlil not Improve their square copying abilltyt A complete report of ths 
study appears as a thesis by Williams (1970) One hundred and four pre- 
school children comprised the population. There were an equal number o£ 
boys and girls of three and fcur years of age. Each child was in one o£ 
four groups for square copying aKercises, 
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Group 4 sm? a film whi.ch showed a sqit£are being tiiade. This methocl 
vras limitGd to a visual images based on the stimulus --oirlQnned theory of 
Gibson (1966) %^hich suggests the use of visual feedbacH in image makings 
Group B utili?.ed a flat woodGn board of about ChrGe faet square which 
had four removable sides. The child was encouraged to manipulate and 
replae© the gour sides. This method was based In part on sorne of Piaget's 
(1967) theories* Group C mis ahwn several cards | upon eiach was a square 
or soma othev shape, the child was shown the cards chare was an 

accompanying verbal description showing how the shaps on each card was 
like or unlike a square* This method was based on the response-oriented 
theory of Olson (1968) » Group D was a control group | these children were 
engaged in nursery school pleasantries for a comparabla length of time* 

A pretest o£ copying a square was followed by three training sessions 
of five to ten minutes each> within a period of several clays^ The post- 
test was also simply copying a square^ 

All copies of the squares were put into a plla. Seven judges then 
independently sorted these ^ from poorest to best* 

Although the degree of change was often smalls a significant number 
of children In the card sorting group (C) and a nonsignificant number of 
children In the wood square group (B) improved in riquare copying ability* 
Girls tended to improve In ability after the verbal task <C) and boys 
did better after the activity task (B) . Boys tended to draw larger aftar 
the activity task^ whereas girls drew large after the verbal task. There 
was great variation in strategy for all groups, particularly for younger 
children j al though the control group's ability remained fairly constant. 

Considering the relatively small degree of ImprOTement observed in 
the copying ability of children^ there seams no justlfleation for estab- 
lishing such ti^aintng activities for preschool children* It came as a 
surprise that differencas between boys and girls could be observed. Re- 
sults were clearly defined for the four-year-old groups Sinoe girls 
tended to Improve aftor a verbal task and boys after an activity task. 
It may be that a combination of methods would provide a nieans for develop- 
ing successful copying abilities* It appears that the interaction between 
the child and the stimuli is an Important consideration in such a learning 
task. 
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It should bo GmphasigGd that the invctstt gators were not iiit^^rastcd 
In dGveloplng methods to itnprovG square mcdciiig ability, but saw this 
task as oue ma ana of detarmining some of the questions that are important 
to consider in analyzing dramng bahavior. Certainly the small degree of 
improvement in square making ability by the population indicates that it 
would be far easier to wait a year for three to four year old children to 
mature suffitciently to perforra such a tack than it would be to spend 
nearly the same length of time in what is basically a frustrating task 
for both the child md the teacher ^ 

B* Matching, recognition^ 
tracing, and copying 

The following study was concerned with a question of whether the 
inability to copy a geometric form is eausad either by perceptual prob- 
lems or by lack o£ motor ability^ The study is reported in full as a 
thesis by Collett (1971)* B'or purposes of this eKparlment a triangle 
was chosen as the stimulus figure^ because ordinarily children of this 
age would not be able to perform this task successfully. The age norm 
for copying a triangle is slightly over five years (Gesellj 1940)* 

Four tasks were designed to test the children's matching ^ recog- 
nition, tracings and triangle making capacities. The first task was 
simply to see if the child could Identify another triangle when he saw 
one* He was given a sheet of paper with a triangle at the top and a 
series of geometric forms below, incltidlng a triangle. He was asked to 
put a mark on the triangle which looked just like the one above. The 
second task was similar eiccept that there was no comparison triangla* 
The child wa.^ given a series of geometric fortas and asked to put a dot 
on the triangle p The third task was a tracing exercise. He was shown 
a triangle printed on a sheet of paper and given a yellow marker and 
asked to trace right over the triangle. The fourth task consisted of 
giving the child an empty sheet of paper and asking him to copy a trimgl 
whiah appeared on a separate sheet* The model triangle was left for him 
to refer to if he wished. 

The subjects for this study ware 48 preschool children ranging In 
age from 3 years 7 months to 5 years 7 months. Tliere were an equal 
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number of boys and girls and most: of them wuro from midd la --class back- 
grounds. 

The tnatcliing and tho recognition tasks could be scored objectively. 
A rating scale for judging the tracrUi^ and copying tasks wns daviaed and 
two judges ricored these tasks separate ly, with an interrelator rGliability 
of *94 on uha tracing task and *91 on the copying task^ 

All the children were ablo to discriminate a triangular form from 
other geometric figures* All but one child also performed tha recogni- 
tion task successfuHy (this one child could do none of the production 
tasks) * 

As was expected j children improved in their ability to trace a 
triangle as they grew older* There was a similar pattern in the copying 
task* Apparently the tasks were relatively difficult for the three-year- 
old ^ but the four= and five=^year-olds could approKirnate a triangle on 
both the tracing and copying tasks. 

Of interest iu the fact that there was a correlation (r-*70) for 
the tracing and copying tasks for the youngest group only* The middle 
and older groups had no correlation between tracing and copying. Although 
the three=*year-olds had cons Ida r£ible variation and ability^ those who 
seamed to do well in traciag also did wall in copying. BuU among children 
about five years old^ some can trace better than they can copy^ some can 
copy better than they can trace, and some can do both well* It appears 
that the ability to do a good job of tracing does not necessarily precede 
the ability to copy. 

Although the sample In this study was sm^il (n - 48) It does raise 
questions relative to the relationship between tracing and copying* It 
seams clear that the ability to discriminate and recognise comes early. 
Hox^avar, for older children the tracing and copying tasks seemed to require 
different abilities. Tracing is usually regarded as a motor task; It 
would seem logical that the development of perceptual skills (as In dis- 
criminating and recogni2ing triangles) plus motor ability (as in tracing 
over triangles) would provide the copying ability necessary to produce 
forms » Because this does not seem to be the case^ it may be that soma 
of the prGSGnt teaching methods following this pattern of development 
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oliould be open to quaaliion, Poii^iilbly copyina Bkill^i ar^ cognitiiva and 
may take antGcedeats othor than pei^CGptual and inDtor ability* 

Keaningfulneg;3 and 
copying ability 

ApparGntly It is a difficult task for young children to copy 
pf^ametric forms ^ However, if thesa forms have a maanlng for thG child ^ 
the ability to ciopy might be accomplishGd sooner than Is possible than 
if a child is merely asked to do this task for a rneanlngless shape. It 
was hypothesised that asking a child to copy a familiar form would be an 
easier task than having the child copy a comparable geomatrtc form* 

A triangle shape was selected as the stimulus since three- to five- 
year-olds would show various degrees of ability in their attempts to 
reproduce iC^ The normal age for success in triangle copying is about 
five years, three months (Gesell, 1940). The subjects for this study 
were the same 48 preschool children mentioned previously. They ranged 
in age from three yaars^ reven months to five years, seven months. The 
subjects were tested individually and were first shown a triangle on a 
separate piece of paper and then were asked to "make one just like this 
on your paper'% The second task was to copy a witch "S hat. This hat 
was shorn as A drawing along with three other hats including a top hat^ 
a lady's hat, and a mountain climber 's hat. The witch's hat was a 
triangle with an accentuatad peak and an elongated base. 

The two sets of tridingles (copias of the simple triangle and copies 
of the x^itch's hat) numbering some 96 reproductions, ware judged for 
accuracy. There was no significant difference in tha production methods 
of copying the triangle versus copying the hat. 

The ability to accurately copy a triangle followed a definite pro- 
greoslon with age, T^renty-one of the 48 children scored equally well 
on their copies of both the triangle and tte hat, Tliess copies were ex- 
amined mora carefully and most of the reporductions of the hat indicated 
either a more clearly recogni3:able peak or elongated base. Althaugh the 
triangle shape was not easier to reproduce when put into a familiar con- 
taxt^ the children were able to "see" it as a witch's hat* 
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TliG otiuly f^ave somn indication that altering tho geometric nlispe 
and putting it Into a familiar contcKt smrnB to have littla influence 
on chilclrGn's copying ability, A de tat lad report appears in a thesis 
TrisdorfGr (1972). 

D. A television record of 
tha drawing process 

During tha spring of 1970 ^ an attempt was mada to record on vidao- 
tape the drawing process of preschool chlldrans Tlie initial attempts 
were unsuccessful , because of several technical problems. The use of 
one inch tapes and the Ampex equipment was discarded in favor of the 
greater portability and versatility of the half inch tape used on Sony 
equipment p The portable camera and battery-supplied- current made the 
task of following particular children much aasier* The problem of sound 
reproduction was solved by supplying wireless microphones for individual 
children and pieking up their voices through an FM receiver. This per- 
mitted easy monitoring of the convarsation batween a particular child 
and an adult* 

Some eight to ten 20-minute tapes ware gathered and these were 
viewed during the past year* It is obvious that there are tnany things 
occurring in the drawing process, and the possibilities of capturing 
and analysing this niaterial are great,. At this point, however ^ little 
has been done systamatically with these tapes, but there are soma inter- 
esting sequencea which should be mentioned. 

For most children the use of art materials is serious business. The 
gripping of the crayon, the holding of the brush ^ and the twisting of the 
clay are all done with a sense of purpose and urgency. We have no eK- 
amples of "fooling around" with art materials. One sequence shows a 
youngster trying to cut a piece of light cardboard with a pair. of 
scissors. It is obvious that this is a real struggle and although other 
things intervene, the task goes on for nearly 15 minutes before completion* 
The satisfaction in completing the task Is obvious and no particular use 
was made of the pieces once they were cut. Apparently satisfaction comes 
from the accomplishment and resulted from the process itself* 



The role of the tGacliGi: was lODlted at cLoaely, It seems as if nn 
rduit can b3 an intruFsion as o£tc a as a liGlp* For nxarnple, oiie youngster 
was pasting a collaga; the nursGry scliool ticachar^ SBClng the difficulty, 
assisted the younBSter, at which time the clilld proniptiy stopped the ac- 
tivity and pushed it aside* In another saqmnce two girls were exchanging 
clay biscuits and pretending to eat tham* ^he arrl-val of the teacher 
halted this bit of drainatic play as though the children thought it was 
undesirable for an adult to sea such activities. 

There are further assumptions that can be dramt froni thase tapas^ 
but the testing of these hypotheses wuid hay^e to be done systematically 
with a large population. The use of these tapes is providing an oppor- 
tunity to build theory but not to test it. 

It must be mentioned in passing that isolated sequences mthin these 
tapes, properly edited and with commentarys would provide an excellent 
means for the education of those who question the v^alue of art inatarlala 
for children* It was fairly obvious to tbli obser^rer that the inanlpula- 
tion of materials, the creation of forms ^ and the solvia^ of artietic 
problems provided self "learning experiences for tbese children. 

E. A comparison of drawing 
and writing 

The following study was relatively simple and was carried out during 
the summer of 1970 at one of the local Ithacs nursery schools* Preliminary 
observations of children's drawings seemed to Indicate that those children 
who could write their names were also chtldrea who had progressed beyond 
scribbling in drawings* In other words ^ thi^fe saemad to be a parallel 
development between the achievement of forms iri thf. drawings and achieve- 
tnent of forms in the writing. Although there vmte eKceptlonSp these may 
be motivational* 

Several drawings were gathered from emm 40 preschool children over 
a period of two weeks. Each child was aslced to put his name on his 
drawing, and if he said he could not do this taskj he was given encourage- 
ment or told that he could "make believe-' he wm witlng his name. The 
drawings and attempts at name making were compared on some 100 drawings 
on which both appeared • Only those drawingB wra examined In which the 
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draidrxg m Hum was the same fct both cxpraseicn ancl nm& makixig* 

Tha results were quit@ clear In auppo^ttiig th^ h^pathesis chat If 
a cliitd ciakes clcsed Soicm in d^avrings, hie w'titing als^ incltjdes closed 
forms, 3f the cMld Is stilL gcrlbbLing owr a pagfij tbe ting aartiple, 
alcliough emalXer , is also priM^iLs^ a scribbl-e, Ttnose cMld:rer\ whc wetm 
raaklng reODgnizatle abject^ Ln their drawings were aLmo mWag faccgtilaable 
lit teire, 

AlttiDagh tha above stud/ was xeLatively simple, ths teaultp io 
^pptrent that no furcha^ plari6 have beeri made to irtlaig© ttii sMipL^ 01: 
irapli^ate tlii iscperlroenCi It becacia obvious to time iny^tifclgator tha^t 
Chs pFodtaetioti d1 £octs would be parallel in toCh dra^l^g and witing ♦ 
Ths Inaplications of this tmkm on same ioiport«ies itm thi teaching of 
i&«itirEg* Qtvtoualy some QhiWten at the kiridersarceri le^el ^11 net la 
rnaking fonas chat are cJoied^ oac nami^ng th^t n?htsh they la^a mde, or 
^ven makiag teeognlgable objects tm tlieir dra^lcigi*. f^rtting oK^rolaaa 
^-?piild bB be^rond the abilities ofi tlnssi youngs tec^i «id ecruld be fru^tr^ttng^ 
Siaca there seem, to be ample dlffeieftcas bet^^en tlua a£ tha diatrtng 

mai tha wLttng (evin the youtig^it ch.ildren toMim tHa writing xauah sina.ll3r)^ 
ic n^Duld appear that prcblenis of muscle control or coerdlnaticn &rm not 
Che piTlme ffaccor^ in achU%?lrig mace&s in wrtttrtg. Ttii ability to tow 
^oncipts an^ portray recognisable cbjects seetti laor^ basic Co fcoch ™tlodl8 
of fo^ making I 

Ft The drawing of geometric foEms 
01% varlcua stiaped bsickgfoiindB 

Thlm Lb m p^elicninary stiidy ualrtg anly 10 ^hltdren agad three ys«3 
Co four ^aaje^ three month© oi age. laah ehtld m& aaked Co copy m 
circle j a s<iuare * and a ttiaagle on a- etreulrt piaffe ©£ ^laper j he 
cheti ^sked to eopy the mmm ttrea forros on a BqiMmm piaec of paper ; amd 
filnally he ma aBked to rtpaat the process on a trtangular pieae of paper* 
The t^ska w^^r^ spread out ove^.ai month's ttme that aach child W'OuW 
not g^o^ tilled oi aopying ^0 raany foriBS. The torm to be capted tfci 
©ha^e of tho papar upon rf\f.eh it vas dram weTa rar%do^ly dtit^lbvted 
^mi: the tt«ii and with thi p©pulatlor^. 
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As mi^ght be exp.^.ttad, mv^i^y child could drav7 a reasonably good 
circle on a cit^cular piece ai paper* Each cWld mm also able to drat^f 
a ct^cLe th& square piece o£ paper* However? only flva childran were 
able toi d^aw^ a ^t^cLe on a triangular piece of papec^i and four of these 
ware tVia ^ld«r shAldreni 

km^m^ TOrmtlcned earllarp natniaily at tHi age of four a child can 
copy a oqt^arCi RCTeTac^i only cwo of the ^^ilder chlldfen wra able to 
copjr a equiarc 0^.1 a ciroulat pt^c© of paper* Saven of the ten ehild^an 
x^rmtm afc>li to e^py a aqutf e ^ square piece of paper and only one child 
was ^bte CO copy m square on a trlaJigiilar piece of paper, 

N^rmaill7 tt is itot utttil ^fwr give yea^s o£ agi tiiat a youngster 
can copy m. cirta^iglie. Only om child was ablt to copy a triangle on a 
cira tiler plsct of pamper # Ttili i^me clilLd t^aa abti to perform this taak 
on a squat^o pl^at o£ pape^* HCTSVeij five children were able to make 
tecojfli^at^la tirlasigLes oa a triangular piece of paper and all of the 
children v^ere ^all u-iidar fiw yi«a of age* 

Atl ^£ this Mi see acme serioui quest lorn relative to the norma of 
aecowptlstimeiit iox the ta^ak of geometric gorm copyltig. A good deal of specti 
1-ntlon ha^ gonp^ on as to i^hy tVii trlamgie Is a dtfficult task for young- 
atora ce ^cocmpll^h (Olsoiii 1968). It may bm that different results 
would be eabtaltmid 1£ trlMgtalai^ pieces of paper wre used as a drawing 
bass instaiad ofi tfca mutt teet^ngular piie€ of paper* squal number 
of ahildr^n ^i^a abi« to draw the aircla iijon the triangular paper as 
oautd drw the tritogl^ on the trlangtilar paper* The square ^ on the 
otheY hand, mm vmty difficult to aCGcmpllah on the trlwigular paper, 
with only orte ehtld teing staceei^ful in this taalc* l^ls raises the 
qui^tion of i^h^th^r the jroungstif'i see the gaomitrlo farni as a mass, or 
whatliiC ttiese fforoi are peen as itferely individual lines that touoh at 
random points. 11 the letter, thin ths shape of thm paper em be used 
as ft- r^fiisfaace ^ asid tharpfom the paper shape plays an important role in 
determinltig th^ atiaoesa of eucjn obpyixig* It Is anticipated that oeit 
adults se^ tlii liJiiaf mpteSanCatlon of a giometr'ic form as being a poal- 
tiv# ihap^ and readily recognisable slb having a form ^leh could be re*- 
mov&d £mm tlia papsr. Howver^ it my be thdt some children do not have 
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this concept and sma the cut line as merely the random placing of line.^ on 
a paper, Understanding thm task as the lattsf would make the copying pro- 
cedures much more complex and difficult. Obviously more work needs to be 
done on this aspect of form copying. 

G* The effect of experience upon 
preschool children's drawings 

One of the problems that faced m ^as thci question of how much 
children's drawings were effected by their Itajoediate eKperlencts* There- 
fore, an attetnpt was made to aae ^hat changes would be made In preichool 
children's drawingi aCtar a serloa of selectsd experiences. This Mtertal 
Is reported lii detail in m thesis by Mauer (1971) • TMrtjr two presahool 
children were Involved tn the study. They ranged tn age from thret years, 
two months to five yeara^ bIk months. It ^as hypotheaiaed that there 
would be a ehange In the drawings of ahlldxan after they had had a variety 
of experiences* A pretest and posttest drawing ware collected from each 
child at several sesaiens with a variety of experlencea and at one con- 
trol iesaton i^tth no experience * The eKperlenoes Lncluded having ^ach 
child eKamine carefully his o%m first drawing, asking htm to rub and 
feel a variety of taKturea, ahotrtng hita a sarles of pictures aiid card*- 
board constructions * asking him to e^camlne a aet of human figure drawings 
and also praaenttng him with an elaborate Jack^in^-the-bo^^ toy. 

Record was kept of the time spent on each drawing, and judges eom'. 
pared the pratssc and postteat for etch eKperience* T^mm 'were judged 
for a variety af arttstia charaataristtce, including the amount of rep- 
resentation, the amount of detail, the area covered, tht pressure used, 
and so forth, 

Although some interesting things evolved from the study, the analysis 
of the data did not aupport tha hypo the lis . Apparent ly eKperlenaes such 
as the above have no iimtedlate effect upon ohlldren's draPftngSg As might 
be eKpeoted, older children drei^ more repressntatians^ girls draw mora 
human figures than boya^ mlddle'^class chlldrsn drew wore hum^ figures 
than poor children, and the tlffia spsnt In drapwlng a picture inoreased 
with age, Brora the drwinga produeedp it aaems as If tha thref year-ald 
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is more Involved tn the kinesthetic actii^ity since his drawings are 
piimartly scribbles ^ whereas the five -*year- old seems more visually 
avara of his envlrorinient* 

Sine© the irifluence of the effeet of the escperietice was not seen la 
siibseqaent drat^rigSj it can only be assunied that differences tn. drawings 
are caused by deep- seated reactlotis to the environinerit and are not in** 
flue need by the Iramedtata eKperiancfi, Such deep- seated influencas in'* 
elude developmantal ehatiges which may be the om momt important factor* 
In othar vTords^ three-year-olds draw more lil^a three-*year*olde and flve^ 
y^ar*olds draw more like five^year-olds^ thm do three- and five-year*- 
oldi draw like each other after having had the sane e^cperienee, 

III, Itn pli catio ns from the york 
Coigpieted to Date 

Appearitig again and agatn tn these atudias is ths importance of the 
taaeher as a catalyst in the drawing procesi* Youngsters are generally 
eager to draw with an adult present as compared to a setting xjith no adult 
present. Children were also eager to diacusa their drawings with an adult, 
which gives some indication that the art activity performad in isolation 
may not be as educationally valuable. However, the teacher does not need 
to worry abont the proper verbal stimulation since It appears that an 
occasional grunt or nod of head does quite well* The worlc with the 
"aquara copying" tasks and the "drawing after experiences" study also 
points out the iinportance of an adult giving aupport and acting as a 
sounding board for young children. It should also be noted that a nursery 
school teacher can inadvertently halt or change aetivltiaaj iom^ of the 
television tapes gathered sho^r this quite clearly. It almost appears that 
a grunting or nodding adult may be a inDre positive Influence than a con^ 
stantly verbal directing one* 

Anothar Interesting factor that has come up egain and again 
in these atudies ii that the process seema to be more important to the 
ohildren than the product itselfg For young children the manipulation of 
colors or the achievement of control over a pair of scissors Is enough 
satisfaction without having to have a definite dlsplayable art product* 
Many children could not recognise their own paintings the following day# 
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Evan children %^ho had just complGted making coplas of sduares could not 
idontify their own attampts as squares* This raises oertous questians 
about the usual nursery school art activities that taud to focus on a 
particuiar product that youngsters ofcen are expected to take horne# 

Developmental differences became qulto clear wheEi comparing producta 
of the three-year-old and the four-year-old. The. longeir the investigators 
worked with children, the more apparent these dlfferenees became. For 
e^^ample, three -yaar-olds tended to draw their e^cperlence %^ith objects 
rather than the objects themselves* However ^ older children triad to 
represent the visual qualities of these objects* The four- and five* 
year-olds include many mora attempts at human figure drawliig than do 
younger children^ although these may not be eailly racogniged by the 
casual observer* Varying the art material apparently does not influenoe 
these developmental differences ^ although the «ayon^ pencil, or felt pen 
does give the youngster fe^er problenis in controlling the art mediae and 
therefore more detail and coniaquently more cleg.r representations emerge* 
Tnese drawing differences are closely related to the copying abilities 
of youngstGrs and the three-year-old ^ho is not drying recogni2able 
objects is also not able to copy geometric forms* 

It seems that there :lo little that can be done to speed up or change 
the drat^ing ability or developmental level in artistic eKpreasion* hn. 
Immediate eKperience seema not to be reflected in drawings p and even 
trying to change or improve the copying ability o£ youngstnra over a 
period of time does not seem to be particularly suocessful* Howveri 
some small change was seen in those abilities nianipulatlve activity 

and verbal discusston was carried on between a child and an adult cHpari^ 
Tnenter* Certainly some of these possibilities are worth further eKploration* 

It seems that the young child does not Increase in his drawing ability 
only bacause his aotor coordination improves*, That ISj there are other 
factors that seem to be more importaiit in drat^ing than th^ Ability to con-* 
trol a pencil, Even three-year-olds ^en attempting to write their names 
made the marks much smaller than when attempting to dra^ objects* Nor 
does perceptual skill hold the key to artistic wpres«ion» All three* 
year-olds tested in one study could easily pick a triangle from a series 
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of geomatrlc forms, yet the task of copying a triangle was very difficult, 
Evc^.n tracing, ^hich coald be Bern as a motor skill* did not necessarily 
precede copyiiig abilities- Ic wald theri Bmm that esch of these tasks 
(recognition, tracitigp and copying) are related not as tmch ta each othsr 
as to a devalopmeTital pattern* Puttiag a triatigle into a waffningful con- 
text didn't malca the task any easier* Foto copying appears to be an ab- 
stract process closely related to a ckild^S ability to drai^ pictures of 
his Qmirotm&ntm TH(? cognitive futictionitigs ©£ the child appaiantly need 
to be davaloped to a level that maims it possible to cqnceptualige shapra 
and forms befioTQ eithap task, copying or picture making , can be accomplishad* 

Young children use various strata gl&s In drawing activities; evan the 
hand grip changas. The ability to cepy Eoxmn fluctuates over a short 
period of time; the ability to produce a square does not proceed in a 
atraight line ivotn a scribble to a near square-like fonn* tosslbly the 
youngster ia seeing tha.^a forms not as closed shapes but rather inde- 
pendent lines placed on the page In ^hat may aeim like a randoiti order. 
That the shape o£ the paper upon which he Is draTOng can change the child -s 
ability to copy some of these farms needs to be eKaroined more closely. 
This could be upsetcing to all of the work that has been done on establish- 
ing tioinns for geoinetrlG form copying, all of ^hich may veil have been done 
on rectangular papetp 

The literatare about preachaol art la plentiful, Hovrevar^ most o£ 
it deals with projects and activities that are considered suitable for 
the nursery school* Recently i however t Bowm eKperimental work has been 
reported; this undoubtedly reflects the growing concern about the Impor- 
tance of the preschool years in inffluenclrig and setting the stage for 
later growth. This does no t seerri to ba the place for the review of aoine 
of the more Int^reattng gtudles that have been donej but a review of 
the partinent literature appears in the completed theses mentioned earlier. 

The nuraery school has become an integral part of our educational 
aysUGra* Art activities normally play an important role in the usual nursery 
school program* The importance of understanding vhat Is involved ^hen 
children perform a range of art tasks needs to be thoroughly ftKatntned^ It 
seems as ±€ %m are just beginning this task* 
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